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IDENTIF|ERS 

ABsiRAC"^/ ^ . . 

/ Addressing^'the^ issue of community satisfaction as a 

viable extension tq the search for social^ indicators, the following 
hypotheses were tested: (1) community satisfaction is a 
muitidimensignai variable; (^) :fea.tisf action with community services 
is a municipality-^oriented phenpmenon that will vary according to 
^i?e of placi of resrdencer i.e., small city, village, or open 
coiintry; (3) the assessmeiit of community Satisfaction is not 
dependent on objective economic, demographic, or sociajL status ^ 
^indicators* Data used to assess dimensionality,' applicability,^ and 
* Correlates of community satisfaction/^ were derived from Putnain" 
CoUhty, .Illinois via a 1971 area probability sample survyy\which 
provided respdnses frojn 1,166 heads of households on 15 comm'unity- 
sati'sfaction 'items. Results of factor^analyzation revealed four 
relatively independent dimensions-satisfaction with public, medical, 
commercial, and educational serv^ices. While significant differences 
of means Nii^/rfe found, for the medical and commercial dimensipn of 
community satisfaction among th^ three. residential Vtrata, an 
' analysis-of-covariance model revealed a -similar pattern of 
relationship between the objective indicators and each of the 'four 
dimensions of community satisfaction, indicating the need to develop 
social indicators based on individualized subjective evalaations of 
environment* (Author/JC) " * - 
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, Abstract I - ^ \t 

• - , ♦ . 

Spcial scientists are beconing increasingly aware of the need 

^o' develop a syste^i of social indlcatorsrto diS^ctly measure conditions 

■ ■ 1 ; \ ' ' ' 

and changes in society. A recurrent interest in canmunity satisfaction 

\ * ' ^ ' • >. - . 

nay provekto be a valuable contribution to the social indicator move- 
nent, by attaipting .to measure the subjective assessment of an envlron- 
mental situation. Data from the Rural Industrial Developnent Project * 

were utilized first io assess the dimensionality of conmunity satisfaction, 

\ < ' ^ ' 

\ \ ' - - * . 

eeconihy, the applicability of community satisfaction in a rural setting^ ' 

and thirdly,, thg'"correjLates of coniiiunity satisfaction.^ The-results"Of 
factor analyzing, a 15 iton cannunity satisfaction scale" revealed four, 
relatively Independent dimensions: satisfaction with medical services, 
public services,' coninerc^ial service^ and ^educational services* « While 
^ significant-differences Ipf means foitfid for the m^cal and 
conmerclal dlilnenslon ,of conmini^~satisfactlon among the three 
"^t^sidentlal strata, an analysis-bf-eovariance model revealed a similar 
'"7" pattern of relationship be^efen the c*jective* indicators ahd each of the| 
Tour""dimensions^ of coiraunity satlsfac&on. ittrtjier analysis of the ex- ^ 
planatory power of these objective* Ixidicatrai proved 1:hQn to be j^r^ntlng. 
The results of this study point to the nfeed of developing social indicators 
based 'on the subjective evaluation of indl^^dduals toward their perceived ^ 
envlrohment. 
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oamMm SATisPAcrroN in a rural* setting:' 

£)IME2CIQNAIIT5f AND CORRELAOES • 



Introduction 

^ ' Social scientists are becoming increasin&y aware of the need to ^ 
develop a concerted^^^systonatic ^proach to societal monitoring. IJie 
Constituticml mandate,- "to promote the general welfare," is still a 
relatively undefinable concept, and points to the poignant challenge^ • 
of quantifying social phenanena. The Report of the President's ^ 
Coninissibn on National Goals (I960) called for the systematic assess- 
ment of kocietal conditions in order that planning and coordination 
of fUturi needs and goals could be inplonented. Ihe Report of the 
National Ccxnmission on' Technology, Autoiation and Economic Progress 
(I960) stated that "we do not have,, as yet, a continuous charting^ of 
social changes, and have been ill prepared... to determine needs, 
establish goals, and measure pur performance. Lacking any systematic 
3essinent,.me hay4 few criteria which allow us to test the effective- 



a^essinen t,gwe ha^ 



ness of present policies or wei^ alternatives reg&ixiing future progress 
(1966: 95). Mbre. recently, the Committee on Public Engineering Policy 



of the NatiOTfll Acadray of Engineering (1973) 3 in .a report requested - 
by the National Sci^e Foundations^ reasserted the«hi^ priority need 
for development of -bocial.and orgsinizational indicators. 

> To meet this c&iall^nge, a wide-ranging search is currently undervray 
to develop better ifeans by which social phencxnena'^can be judged.* Econo- 
mists have been ex^nding measures of ^ the gross national product to 
reflect, social and lenvironmental cos^ and inpiovements (Juster, JL972)^ 
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Social scientists have been attenptlng-'to dey^lpp a syst«n of socia:^^ 
indicators to directly measure conditions' and changes in society. 
Such terms as "social indlcatpr*' (Bauer, 1966), "social accounts" 
(MDndale, 1969), "social statistics" (Gross, ISSS)^^^ "social ^ _ 
reporting of social change" (Duncan, J S69; Bell, I969), reflect ^he 
efforts presently t)eing e:Q5ended in the field of - soci^ quantific^tiai 
*Since the pitolicStiohof Social Indicators In 4966, which ^tudledo 
the unintended consequences of the space program on Americai^'feociety,^ 
there has been 'a growing iaterest in monitoring the Inpact of econp^c 
'and social progress in our. society • PUrther progress was nade^Jn 
.Sheldon and. Moore's Indicators of Social Change (I968) , a ccMipendium 
of essays by social sciehtists ,who sou^t to, identify the constituent 
feajbur^^ of structural changes in American society ♦ Ihis volione 
attCT^^ted to delineate past,^>present, and ^ture trends. in terms of " I 
efxplicit, normative criteria/. 

A more recent contribution to the discussion of measuring spcial 
change is ^ttie Human IVbanlng of. Social ghange, editedvby Campbell arid* [ 
Converse (1972).. The authors- view this volume^ as a corpahion piece ' 
to Sheldon and Moore'' s publication but explicitly focus on t^e 'social- 

^ * ^ ■ V ' 

psychological aspects of social change., Campbell ^arxi Converse express 

a feeling of discontent vdtii purel^^ pbjective/ injiicatora in-^ar^y 

of social accounting. Rather, they^seefc to atphasize the lirsportance 

of the 'subjective dinension and are higjily critical of those who vie^ 

• ' * » " " 

.the qua l ity of life as a^sinpl^ fbriction of material wealth or status. 
• / • ' • - . • " 

"O^ie QOL '(Quality of Life) must be in the eye Of the iDehOlde^^and it ' 

is only throu^i an 'evaluation 6t the e:q)e2!l^ce of life as our people 
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perceive it that^we will understand the hunian meaning of the grjpat 
social and institutional change^ vihich dramatize our Idme" (1970: "2). 
While not discoutiting the inportarice of objective data^, ^tliese authors 
call for the developn^t of social indicators ba^ed on both objective 
and subjective' inputs. ^ • ^ * 

.ty Satisfaction as a Social Indicator 
One area of reseafiTCh that is beginning to draw some attention as 
)le social indict or deals with the concept 'of ccOTnunity satis- 
£ion. Bie im|portance of measuring this particular social pheoGmenon 
serves to flOfill two basic criteria set forth by Cairpbell and Converse 
(1972) First, a truly valid social indi^or^^t be seen as a 
function of th^objective condition Qpi?)led. vfLth the subjective ass^ss- 
ment? toward those conc^^feiops, and secondly, multiple measures- or in-^ 
dicators are needed to describe this social situation. Viewed trom ^ 
this perspective, measures of coninunity satisfaction may prove to be 
a valuable, contribution toward the dfevelopraent of multi-faceted social' 
indicators J Ih^ assessment of this conponent of the quality of life 
in one* 3 conapunity fixm a time-series perspective would supplement 
ofjective indicators and facilitate inferences re^rxiing fliture chSinge, 

. ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ) . ' . 

particul^ly with respect to inproylng local service delivery systems. 
Discrepancl^^- between Objective conditions based on^economic and/ 
.demogra^c inijicators and evaluation t>f the conditi^m of life /as 
perceived by may render a more balanced reckoiing 6!f the ^ 

meaning of social^ and economic progress. RuTtheirijore, satisfaction 
with tbe myriad aspects of. cannunity services may al^o^reve^Ttlje 
imLLti-dlmaiaionaX>nature of any social accounting syston. 

•V - ■ ■ . 



As promising as ttils approach may fi^jpeay, to be, few substantive 



investlgatlqps have beai made in the, area of cbninunity satisfaction. 
Davies (lafe) .was the ^rsti;o develop a -scale to ratkthe degree of 
satisfactiai held by resists of a village trside center^lboward their 
ctmnunlty. Bie resiilts of his st^udj^ led Davies to conclude that , 
conBwnity satisfaction *was unrelated to sex or age,' moderately related 
to inteUJLgence, but positively associated with size of village. * 
Jesser (1967) ccxistructed a car^nunity satisfaction index^'based on 
.Davies' scale to stu4r the^leyels pt satisfaction among professionals^ 
in rural areas. He found that "social-helping" professionals had lower 

levels of comminity featisfaction than "technical-helping" professionals. 

\ ' • • 
The size of the cOTiraAri.ty, degree of social participation, and the 



nuntoer of resid^tial moves were positively associated with coninunity 

satisfaction, while lai^ lirpact of income, education, sex, age, and 

n > • . - 

place of birth was not significant. A notable advance in assessing' 

a scale of coomunity ^^datisftetion wa^ made by Johnson and Kiqp (1970) 

wtjp factor analyzed a|:Coii5)osite I)av:|es and Jesser scale and found 

it to be a raultidlmaoslonal variable.*^ On the basis of .their fliyijngs, - 

Johnson and Bic^ suggested that urban areas will offer certain advantages 

in employment, medical, axxi connercial services, whereas rural ^coratmnities 

facilitate gonelnschaft-like attributes. Other areas of research in 

coniraiuiity have include^ the effects of status inconsistency (Ba^an, 

' I968), the^social-psyclK^logical aspects of migration (Schulze, et al., 

. 1963) , , arxi the relaticai^hip between individual and residential effects 

* • * ' * 

ocl cOTinunity evaluaticm: (IXirand^aM Eckart, 1973).- 

V ' 

'% ■ ' 

. ' ' ODO8 . .. 
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E&r far the nest antoitious undertakliig .In the flleld of cemnunlty' 
satisfaction is I the ongoing atu^ being conducted by Marans and 
Itodg^ (1972) at the Urxlversity of Miqhlgan'.s Institute for Social ' 
Research. Bijllding on Canpbell and Ctonyerse's discussion of social- , 
'indicators, Iferans and Rodgers present a conceptual model of coimunit^ 
satisfaction whereby objective attributes of the enviroranent ar^ linked' 
to the, subjective experiences of individuals ^in that environrasnt. 
Satisfaction with a particular environment is seen to be dependent 
on an assessment of two fundaioaital Attributes of the environment;, 
the manner In which the attributes are perceived, and the standard 
or reference against irtiich the attribute Is {judged. Perception of 
the enviipnmait and the objective erjVircatent per se are not necessarily 
equivalent. To test for ^systematic biases in the asses^nt of per- • 
celved environnjental attributes, the authors introduce a set of 
variables referred to as "person characteristics" 'suggesting, that 
variables such^as age, income, or, race may have an effect .on the 
evaluation of the environment. Capitalizing on the insists of pre- 
vious research, rferans and Rodgsrs argue for a model of coirrnunity 
sSbisfaction that incorporates multiple detemlnants conccmmitant 
with the various levels of residential environment: canrnunity, 
macio-nei^oriiood, Mcro^-nei^^boiaiood, and liidi\d.dual dwelling. 

" The results of their ^lalys'es reve^' that perscai characteristics 
have, an extrraely modest .effect on coranunity satisfaction, independent 
of the respondent's assessment of cqraminity attributes. Specifically,, 
comnunity' satisfaction is strongly influencied by the respondent's 
assessment of such ccraminity attributes as public schools, climate. 
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stieets, pollce-cicnitiunl^ rela.tigm, parks, and local tiaxes. Wille ' 
the Size of the conmunlty of ^residence was shown'.to be related to 
conmunlty satisfaction. It did not significantly increment the ex- 
planatory power of the set of variables referred to as the "assessment 
of perceived environBaental attributes." Extending this methodological 
ft^amewartc to the assessment of satisf^tion at^ the macro- and micro- 
nei^ortiood level, the authors found a similar pattern of relatiorv- 
ships among. the elements in^ their model. In essence, satisfactiai 
vd.th a particular enviroimental gcxtedn is primarily dependoit on the 
assessmsnts of the pertinent attributes of that particular life 
domain. Person characteristics aiad a small amount of ej^lanatoiy 
power. While objective charactertsticiS appear to be .entirely mediated 
by assessment of specific cqimunity attributes. In sum, objective 
■ indicators, in dhd of thonselves, proved to be inadequate indicators . 
of satisfaction in the three residential se^^lngs examir^. , ^ 

Ihe purpose of tMs p^r is to ejctend tt^e discussiai of the 
quantification of connunity satisfactioh "to. small, IncorpQrated 
cities and unlncorparated rural areas. The first area of investigation, 
deals with the dimensioiality of coranunit^ satisfactlcai. it is- oi?^ > 
hypothesis that conmunity satisfaction is a multidimensional variable. 
' The-second -stage of- anaaysis-'Vili ^us'~<3^ the appiicabilily' fif ; ^ 
ccsflnunity satisfaction in a rural setting. Because the availability > " 
of certain comnntJnity s^?vices diminish^ with size^ and may not be - 
Offered at all In rural, unincorporated areas', the IhterpretablUty 
of conramil^y satisfaction scales may pro^^ to be problematic in 
extr^ly rural areas. ^ An ^ttoiptMvlll be madfe to c&tect residential ^ 



confcectual effects influencing comnur^ty satisfaction such that \^ 
Markedly different relatjLonships may exist in different population ^ 
strata, Therefore, our second hypothesis states that satisfaction 
with ccOTiunity services is a nunicipalQy-oriented phenomenon thjat 
'will vary 'according to size of place of residence, i.e., sm&ll city, 
village, open country. -Ohe last segnent of our analysis focuses on 
the correlates of coinrnunity satisfaction. Following the lead of pre- 
vious research in the field of social Indicators, assessment of 
commnity services will be viewed ftom a ^predominantly subjective ^ 
stance. Our third hypothesis states that the assessment of cbfoainity 
satisfaction is not dependent/ on objective economic, deifpgraphic, or 
social status indicators. 
Data and Method 

The data used in this study wer^collec1f;?d in Putpam Courjty,* 

aM**s6©nents of three continguous counties ^Bureau,. r4^hall, and 

* ^ * P . % V ,\ ^ ^ ^^^^ V 

LaSalle) in north-central Illinois* by the Rytral Industrial Development 
Project vftiose interest in Wnitprlng this area was' pronpted by the 
locatldn and development ^of a higily capitalized" steel mill in Putnam 

County. Jones-Laughlln Steel Corporation announced their development 

• * . *^ ' *^ 

i)l6tns ixi Apclly 1965 and by Decker, .196? were^ prc)ductloniWlth anr 

Initial labor force of approxinately 70P which grew to i,QOO plus 

• ' • ' ■ ' . . ' ' ' • % 

by 1971. " ^ ' , . 

• Putnam County was 100 per»cent mr^, in I960 with no A^Uage larger 
than l,bo6 population. Vftille neighboring countiea-.did contain>^urban 
places, the/ entire area was heavily dependent upon agriculture and 
agri-business for economic livelihobd (SCutuners, et al., 1969 )> 



Althourii industrial development • l^ad an effect cn «om#aQiDgpaphic, 
ecQnoTld, and social condittons of the 



a^amatically it3 essoitlally rural and 



area. It .^^nSt^^ect 
small tcjwi'^Gharacler Ik 



character 

197'3; Be<sk, Dotson, and Sumners, 1973; demote, 1973; Cle«finte and 



Sumners, 1973) 



Area probability sanple surveys of Jieads 'of housefolds wei?p 



coi3dacted''in 1966,. \967>c and ^agaln in 1971* ; Uie -initial sair^le ; from 
1966 ^s' reinta?v±ewed in^ 1^67 'and 1971 as a panel/ In 1971 a, new ^ 

pr(*abili1y sanple was selected for Interview ^ilch permitted Inferences 

: ■ • s': > ' * ^ " - 

'^to household, heads after 'the area ^ad undergone five years of industrial 

'develoE^nent. : Fbr purposes ^of the. present analysis, only those res- 

pendents, ftonr'thte new:^Vsel4cted 1971 sanple (N=1166) ^are coisider^v? 

^ An l^t^i^ew was conduc^ted wi"®! each h^-of household covering 

a wide ran^ of topics viiich included fifteen comainity satisfaction . . 

V \ ' • ' - • . ^ f 

It^ constructed^ by the staff , of the ,Rur^ Industrial Development < , ^ 

Project* Respondents Indicated their degree of s^isfactlori with ^ 

- ' ' , . ' ' , - / • , '.^^ - ^ ). ~ • 

• \ ^ « . ^ • J ft ^ 

^eaeh of the specified local- eoniniuiity servides on a five-point ratting 
acale, 1-5, ranging frcm^ extreme dissatigf action to extreme 'satisfaction. 
Previous research in the area pf_cc 

coribluslve'*^ seeking to ejstablisn i relatiopship between siiidry 
objective indicaljors and levels of comnunlty/saltl^f action. This 

■ ' i • • • ' ■ 

study will atten|)t td incorporate a nuntpr of socioeconomic. ar\d demo- 
• graphic variables *ln order to conpreheiisively'. assess th^ir Inportance.' 
Place of resicJence was code^' Into one of three categories: cities 
(populations of ^^1, 000 to 7>000), small towns (Incorporated but populations 
of less, than ^,000), and open_opi?ritry^^^ (unincorporated territory). 



ity -satisfaction has )Deen 
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Eludings ^ ' 

fj \ 

The results 6r our Wial^rsis will be presented in three sections. 
First,, we will consider the extent of inulti-rdijnensic?nality of reix)rted 
satisfaction. Second, we will examine the effect place of residence ' 
has on level of satisfaction. Finally, we will report the correlates 
of cOTinunity satisfaction. ' - 
Dtmensionality of COTPunity Satisfaction 

Ihfe first phase of our analysis follows from Johnson, and Kipp's 
(I97O) study iMch found cgmnuriity satisfaction to be a multi-dlnHrisional 
construct. The "structure" or dimensionality of a set of , items drawn 
from the same conceptual domain usually is examined throu^.facto3^ 
. analysis. Therefore, the iten inter-coiyelations shown in Tfeible 1* ; 
were factor analyzed using the Principal Oa^;$38je^ extraction pro- 
cedure, and four factors submitted to "variroax rotation. 



Table 1 about here 



The factor analysis of Intercorrelations clearly reveals four distinct 
clusters of Itfcal community services. Satisfaction with hospital- . 
medical facilities (iton 10), nodical doctors (it«n 12), and dentists- 
(it&nm) load extremely higi on Fact or I. ' It is readily apparent 
that satisfaction with medical persorfeiel andi facilities «nerges as 
one fundamental dimension in COTinunily assessment wHich we shall call 
the Medical Service factoi?* ^^ctor II is' conprised of -a: wider range 
of itCTSj^ having safety and public service aS -the main referent ^ • - 
Satisjfactioh .with streets md/pr. roads (itenirvlj and. the coimiunity^s 
water supply (item 5) belaigjin the public Works seQtbr while fire 
protection (itCTi.^) and polii^e pfotextlon^Citem 6\ are public safety . 
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Items. On the b^ls of these Tactor loadings it .would appear reasonable 
to consider the upderlying factor to be Public SeiTlce ^' 

Satisfaction with elofnentaiy' school' (it^ 2) and hi^ school 
(item 3) load extronely hi^ on Factor III, the Educatiorial dimension. 
Factor IV ^'pears to t&p the Coningpclgtl Services of.:the- conmunity: 
Shopping facilities (item 7)^ recreatiwal fac'ilities* (Item 8); job 
opportunities (itan 13), and educational services .for the physically 
and m^taUy handie^ped -(itan 15) . It is. interesting to note that 
services for the handicapped (itan 15) does not load with any 
appreciable magnitude on the educational dimension. Factor III 
(factor loading of ..064), nor on medical services, P&ctoii* I (.198). 
It is not unrealistic to jsee'irany services for the less* seriously - 
handidapped as falling more in the. category of Job training (coninercial 
sei^ces) than ipere Institutional care (medical* or educational services). 



Table 2 about here 



* Bie two Itans tljat connote sanethin^ of an. affective dimension , 
to COTinunity satisfaction, nel0i6of*liness (item 9) and chuixshes (item 11) 
Have modest loaciings on the first three factor^ but no affective ^ 
xUmension emerged from the scale items. For this reasort, these two 
items were deleted from any flirther analysis. ' Qp the basis of the ** 
results' shown in Table 2, four scale scores were constructed reflecting^ 
satisfaction with medical, public, educational and coniiiercial services. " 

-Each of these four 'scales r^resents a slirple sunmatlon only of those 

* . .J 

previously mentioned itans vffiich loaded heavily on ons of the Tour . 
P^tors (factor loadings of .500 or hi^er). • 
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/Mile 3 gives the intern-correlations for .these four scales of 
comnunity satisfaction along with their, means, standard deviations, , 
and alpha coefficients (Croribach, 1951) • As can be seen from, the 
correlatloii matilx, these four scaled are not very hlgily correlated) 
even thougji the, total variance for those itans specified, is used, - 
not t\e factor wei^ts' of all 15 items as listed in -Table 2. Cronbach's 

0 

alphfel coefficients range between .71^ and .77^1 for these four scales 
Which indicates that even thbu^ the number of items in each scale 
are four or less, the reliability 9^ these scales^ is stijll sufficiently 
hl^*- These four^dim^ions to conra^ty satisfaction will serve as 
our dependent variables in the amlysls that is to f ollowl 

■■ ' .' . i ' ■ ■ 

.'^./w ^ 'Table 3 about her? ; 




Che should he^'vex^ clear about the meaning attach^ m these 
clusters of ccranunltg^ services* ^ey Indicate a.ratherl sf' 
tendency aroong residents in these rux^ coninuriLti^s to ^xm^ss a 
similar degree of satisfaction vriLth- services Included wittln a cluster 
(cxc* Factor) and for these expressions of sentiment to be il^ependent 
of feelings about services Included in other clusters* lhu9, if a 
citizen were quite pleased with' eiemafitary schools, it is ]|jcely a 
similar sentlmei?)^ would be re]f)Qrt/Jd-wlth respect to the high schools 
In the cojnnunity* further, these 



e:?)ressipns would be relatively ^ 
independent of that person's yiew^ on the quality of streets**, shopping 
facilities, medical services, or 



Ic^mdit opportunities* 
Why e:?)ression£i of satisfaction with cannunity service^^ should 
be groiped in this vray is a point of considerable ^Interest . ?iThe 
observed clusters may be inflective of sane cognitive tendencies ^ 
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intrinsic "to ttie/psycholo^cal nake-up of ttite citizens. Pertiaps, it 
reflets a culturally. in?^ed orderliig of experi.aice such that structures 
of sentiment are shared w maJbers of thfe coranumty. It is also 
•possible that the structiire of satisfaction with, local coonunity services 
is det^croined large^y/py the adniinistratlve structure of the connunity. 
In raost Instances, pMinary-'arai Secondary schools are ^OTisldered as 

. ' 7 / •■' * ' I- ■ ' \ ^ 

conplaaentary parts'/Of ttie cormwnity's educatlcsjal sectop. PMbHc 



works along witlTpcQlce^and fire prot^tlpn'are, actadnlstr^ively 
dlitli^i 



related but 



^t frcxh the educatlorial, medical, and coirtnercial 



dcsnaln. Hospital fticllltl^, pliysiclans and dent^ts.are perceived 
as being in ^he/rea;Lin of the medical profession vihld^ is an entity 
uniquely djitii/^t f ccm'^ojh&r ^pects of ccranunity services. Lastly, 
the conms^ci^ enterprises or; the so-cajled business interests of 
the connunity, clearly ^coiiprlse & nittirai cohesiveness which the 
meiribers of trie connunity can easllj^ idQitiiy. 



\ 



Place of 



ildence and Level of Satisfaction 



Befo^ exandning the correlates of connunity satisfaction it will 

be -instructive to exandne the possibility that level of satisfaction 

/ - • J • . . . ■ . 

is a function of' place of residence when the latter is ordered by size 
of iaace and viewed as a surrogate for availability of services. 



\ 



Certadxiiy 



the limited availability of some services in unincorporated 



towns .bid the cpen countrSr inay produce considerable differences in 
leve]|[. df satisfaction. . Were this to cxjcur^lUrther examination of 
.^corrilates of satisfaction should proceed with an awareness there may 
be effects of place of residence.. The effect of place of residence 
' canjbe ascertained by a one-way analysis of vaa^^e. for each of t1 
four satisfaction scales. ' Ohe^; results of such -an $iiiysls are^ 
In-LjleX' 
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rour tests for effects „of place of residence on 
PLevel of IsatisfactiOT the results aire statisticauLJy s:foif leant: 



/ 




i 



Medical" abd CdrnteroiaSii satlsfact;lctfi> The other two. Public and 
Educatlcaiil satlsf^tlon ^appear to be unaffected by plaice^ of residence. 
In the two Instances ot\ significant effects the ordering of levels of - 



8atlsfact3|l<i|n across stiata. is siaewhat of a conundrum. In the/ case 

of the MealW score, city dwellers have the highest score (li.39) 

followed by the C5>en country ^rata (10. 63) v^th small town residents 

being the DDst dissatisfied (9-16). Itie only sl m ila3?ilty of this order 
/ ^ i . . ' - ' ■ ^ . 

/and tiiat for Cannercial scores is the fact that small- town residents ' 

; I ^ 

are the most dissatisfied (11.71). On ttiis dimension <3pen country 

:|«sidents are the most satisfied (13.15) \*iile-city dwellers have an 

:• . . -•■] ' ■'■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

intemediate ioean score ,'(12.75). " • . - . 

' * 

(tties^^.results pnly: partially suK»rt the beliefthat level of , 

satisfaction with caraiinlty services Is related to size of place of 

resldaoce, Th^ give no support to the argLonent that concraLinll^ .satis-- 

fecticn.iijcreases §s a siif^l^ linear ftinctlm of t;^e avallab'lllty 

of services Indexed here by pppulatlcn size of .place of residence. 

A word of Hcautlon -Is In order at this point. The variance of sizef ^ 

of place of residence IsVjulte restricted In these data; the largest 
\ • / ' % ^ .... 

city represented Is under 10,000 pc?)uiatlOTi. Cbvlously, these data 

da^not pemtLt Inferences to th^l^latlonshlp between avallablHty of 

services and satisfaction over the full I'ange of both variables; some 

services available in metropolitan areas are absent in- these ccrinuinities.. 



1 



St^ever, k sizeable prpporfcion of the U.S. .pc^ulati<»i resides in, places 
under 10,000 ipopulation and for that reaspn^alone interest in the 
relaticaTof seWice-to-satisf^ctlOTiJn^^ restricted range is . 
justified..'^. ' ■ • . ' - r T.. 

Correlates of Ctonirunity Satlsfacticm ; •Controlling for Place of Residence' 

. Table ^5 gives, the correlation, natrix, means and standaixi deviaticais 
of the 11 independKit. variables vrtiose inpact on thejtour*. scales of ^ 
.ccOTHLinlty Sj^tisf action vdll be assessed by a series of analysis of • 
covarlance tests. Sex was. dichotomized .Into Q for inales and ,1 for 
fanales.\ ^hus, the mean, is Qxpressed' iji teims of a proportion, vdth^,^ . 
2X^ .Df our saiqple, b^ing. fanale. Age, e;q)ressed in nyntier of years has 
aiiBan'of ^9^.9^ which is reGective or the fact that^ the data represent 
a survey of heads of houseljolcSs. Education arid residential duration ^ - 
are expressed, in total ntmtoer,of years, fferital status was dichotondzedi^ 

• , ^ , " ' ' 

Into^O for the nm-mairied and 1 foi? the married. Household size and 
organizational ^filiations were sunined into total nunbers for each^^' r 
variable.. Inter-regl^onal moves represents the total nuntoer^of moves 
!the respondent (residing. in the survey areaO^ made in and"- out of the • 
survey area since i960.. Occifl)atidn Ijs measured, in temsf)X Duncan's 
, Sboioeconomic Index for those resjpondents'vdio were in tb^ labor force. 
I Income, e:?>ressed in dollars, was based on total earned fnccang. Qhe 
: ^ last, variable, propei^ty valjue^, representing the v&lue of the respondait/s 
house*and land, %as coded in the following. manner: 0 r < $5000, 

. 1 = 5000 r 7^99, 2 = 7500 - 9999, 3 = 10,000 - 12^499,*'^ = 12,500 - li|,99§, 

^ ? ' ' .- ' ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' \ 

5 = 15,000 7 17,499, 6 = 17',500 r. 19,999, 7 = 20,000 - 24,999, 8 =45,000'- 

' ■ ' . i ■ " ■ - '^N ' 

34,999, 9 = 35,000 - 49,999, 10 ^ > 5O,O0a. ,mLs question was not '\ 
* asked if tne respondent had more tiian 10 acres? or if the property was 



zcmed coinnercial. 



il ' ' 

I 
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O^les 6 thrbugh^ 9 shew the results of an analysis of covarlarice 
for eaxjh of the four coirrajnity satisfaction scales^' controlling for 
residential location/ A. brief e35)lanation of^the{ data in these tables 
seans ^prqpriate, , The first column of ea4^ table lists the 11 inr- 
dependent variables used IrTeach^separatei^a^^ test* 



The test for interaction reveals jrtieihiK^ or not the nalture of'the 
relationship vdthin ea<:^ oomlnal ^bategory is the same, i.e, , a test * 
of significance of difference between the three slopes. If interactic)n' 
is present, then pooling' is not. Justified because the relationship 
betweai the independent , Wiable' and the particular type of Qonnunity 
satisfaction differs according to the category of the qpntrol variable. 

^e method of ansilysis will be an analysis oT covariLance using dunry 
variable regression (Gujarati, 1970). DepeiKiing on where the respondent 
lives, that respective strata will be given a value of 1, if the res- 
pondait lives^ in idiat stratum and 0 otherwise. Following Gujarati: 

vrtiere D^^ - .1 if the respondent lives in the category of ^citS^,^0 otherwise 

Dp "^. ' J^if the resix5ndent lives in the categoiy'^f small town, 
, 0 otherwise; ^\ \ 

= , intercept for open country, category (the pinitted groijp) j 

aj^ = differential slope for the. city category;- • ^ ^ 

~ ag = differ^tial slope for the small town category; , . 

a^ = slope of Y with respect to X for the oraitted category V 

a^ =^ differential slope coefficient of Y with respect to X for 
2 city categoiyij, 

a^ =r^#i*fe?^tial slope coefficient- of Y vrLth respect to X for 
' .small town category;. " ^ * - - 

u^ ^.errpr tem, E(Uj. ) = 0. " ; ^ 

In the cage of analysis of covarlance, interaction spears as^a 
difference among the with^-category slopes . Ihe dunny variable formula- 
tion of interaction takes the form pf^auCD^X* ) and apCDpXi). If the , 
coefflciaits a^ or a^ depart significantly from zere? we ytfer that , 
there is intteraction-^present in the population and pooling oPthe three * 
.Strata levels is, not legitimate. In such cases the nature ot the * 
relationship within each category of stratur^ is not the same and 
separate analyses must be .made for each category. 
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The results of these, tests for interaction are shewn in Column 2^. ^ Bie - 
third column shows the^ significance level of-4^ differences between ' 
residential categories, controlling for each indeb^ent varikble in 
colunn 1 (provided that interaction is not presait). Biis third cclunn 

will reflect the findings, of our one-way analysis of vairlance in Tabl^ 4 

— — _ 1 , ^ ' \- 

- except that tte^Sfferences^hetweenr^^ bas^dJonjthe_ad;}ust^^ 

nean. The jero-order correlation is given in collpn 'I, <?ith!, the partial 

correlatfeljoefTicient conta:ttlllng for the effects of the no^S^-^;:;: 

resident;^. eatery, ^-ven In ^Jj^" 5'. Should slgtiLfipiaht it^^^ 

effects be. present;., a separate analysig vd.ll be given for eacOi of the 



three residftitiial categories followii% 1*16 ^analysis of covaiSiarice table. 

Mfedical Services ; Turning to Table b, using satisfaction with - • 
medical service^ as pur depoident variable, we see^that sisiiflcant 
interaction occurs in two bf the eleven analyses of covardahtjeT: Jntei> . 
regional moves and prcpei^ value. Pdr the r^iaifiins^nlne^ ; 
interaction tests, while the 'differences amcxig the'tttt^ reslden^^ • 
strata continue ^to bfe highly si^iincant, -the partial correlations : 
are extr^ly weak ar^i most do not reach the* level Ibf sigrili^ican^ 
Only age (r, .13) and the nuirber of organizational affiliations 
(r .18) "show an even modest degree of associatic^^ Bie- separate 

analyses for the two instances of interacjbion reveal that while the 
regression., equation for. each group will not have the same slope^yit 
doe| not alter the relationship within each category bet^^^patis- 
faction with medical services and the 2 Independait vaid^lesi?^ 



Table 6 about here / ■ ' 

-J. 
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Public Services : In I&ble 7, satisfaction with public services, * 
only property value produces plgrilflcant Interaction but separate analyses 
show no significant assoclatic^ with the dependent variable* The 
differences among the three strata groins remains non-slgilflcant vMle 
age (r .28) exerts the ^trbigest correlation. 



TeblB 7~about-here 



Carmerclal Services ; A similarly weak pattern Is found In I&ble 8 

using satisfaction with ccranarcial services as the depaident 'variable. ; 

The three interactiaiVf^ects for occi5)atlon, organizational affiliations 

and property value derCnot reveal arjy dea^trable variation by strata 

/level viben analyzed separately. The "group diffea^ences that were 

found significant in Table k continue to hold for , each of the ,in- 

dependait variables with nmsigniflcant interaction effects, and ^aly . 

ag^ (r .26) aj?)roaches even a modegt level of association, 
jcy . A . * 

r 



^ le p about here 



Educationa]^ Services : The last series of analysis-of-co^^riance 
tests, using satisfaction with educational services as the dependent 
variable, ^pear in Table 9. Ihe partial correlations are; for the 
mc^t part, the weakest of the four tables, with inly organizational 
affiliations showing any, .^parent relationship (r_^ .15)* It is 
<5f some surprise to note that education, vMle producing a significant 
Interactiai, s^iows no relationship with satisfaction of educational 
services within any rtesidential category. , ' . 



Table 9 about here 
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^ In suin>' enables 6 ttabugi 9 dranatlze the. inability^ of objective ' 
. • ■ ' . ^ ^ * - ^» , • 

measures, of d^graphic,.eccn«milCj^ar^ explaining. 
the sidjjective? assessment of four^dlraenaions of coninunity sat^f action* 
No partial correiatioi' aierges as higi as .SOO^ nrtiile most objective . 
Indicators show virtuEilly W association. TaKTeT-O giv^ the joint'- , 
e35)lanatory power of all 11 of our <*)jective attributes, by entering ' » 



than into .a nultivariate mpdel and ascertaining vrimt proportion of ttie 

i ■ • . • ■ ■ ' , ^ 

'Variance in each of the four Indices or comnutiity satisfaction by' 
residiaitial location is thereby accounted fof*. "ihe small amount Qf > 
• explained variance for medical services is essentially produced by •. 
age ax^ organizational afflliaticm as was already seai in !J!able 6. 

VJhile satisfaction with safety and public services has tiie hi^iest • ' , , 

•. . - . -- o ; 

amount of e^lained variance, this can be attributed to the strongest 

'partial in any of the 4:ables (Tabip 7: 1*^,^= .28, for age). Similarly, 

ags alone could account for nearly all of the e3?)lalned- Wlahce .3n'- 

sitisfacticxi with cooinercial services (Iteble 8.: Pjqt.a" ^*^» 

satisfaction with educatixanal services pjToves to b§ virtually un- - • 



correlated vdth all of the ctojective measures and the tot^il proportion 
of egcplained varianpe is less than . ^ * * 



' " ^ lable^^lO about here • . , ^] 

Sunraary aM* Irrplications . 

The purpose of this dlscmsion was to address itself to the issae . 

of cOTinunity satisfaction as a viabje extension to the qiest for sooia^^ 
> indicator^. Ihe concept of cdmiunity satisfaction ifes* seen , tp be a ' 

nulti--diinerisional variable. A factor analysis of a 15 item Scale' ' 
• relating to satlsfactioi with comnaunity services resulted in four . * ^ * 
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"separate dlniensicjns: satisfactlcai with medical services, safety and 
' public services,:, coninercial services, and educatioial services. Due 
to the .predcraliiantly rural orientation of the data, it was hypothesize 
that the ^plicdbiJity of canm^^ satisfaction- scalea4;o three residential 
strata, ranging frcxn small municipalities to unincorporated rural areas, 



-^ootd preaice ^aiS:>nstrabre interaction effect?. 'Significant differences 
of means were found in the medical and coninercial dimension of connmity 

^ .satisfactim by residential strata, while the remaining t>wo dimensions,..^ 
safety and public services, and educational s^TVices piwed to be nor^ 
significant, fidwever, czi the basis of a series of analysls-of- 
covarlance tests (11 for each of ^ measures of conimanity satisfacticxi) , 
the relatiOTship between ccranunity satisfaction and objective in- 

; 

dicators witiiin each of the residential strata was found to be essentially 

, the same. In those few instances viid:^ significantly different withi^ 

Scoisp relationships did occur (8 out of the tests), separate 

analyses by strata revealed identical associations between the in- " 

dependoit and dependent vai^ble. Finally, an assessment of the 

explanatory power of the objective indicators of ccmnunity satisfscbtioi 

• pixDved to be grossly inadequate. The assessment of ccxmiunity satis- 
• • » ♦ 

faction was seai to be a subjectije perception i^ch does not appear 

to be dependent on sofcioeconOTrlc or demographic data. Hoice, hypothesis 1, 

the raultidimensionality of ccoinunity satisfaction, and hypothesis 3, 

V ^ > 
the relatively weak asgociation betwe^ objective Indicators and 

conuunity satisfaction are accepted. But hypothesis 2, the linear 

relatipnship between availability of services, as Indexed by place 

of residence, and coninunity ^lt*vices, was rejected. 



The' results' of this study 'lend stixjng' support to the nped of 
devel6plng social iridicatcyrs based on the subjective attitudes of 
individuals toward' "conditions in a particular environment. Ohe tfee 
of objective ihTannatibn t^o measure the spcial conditions .of human 



ejclBtS^r^^ela^^WbeTi'augit with dittji^ties. Canpbell and . 

Converse (1972)' have £u?gukl f or thelrtport of subjective feelings, 

■ I 

versus total (sdepend^ce cxi objective conditions. The Ijiproved mcaiitoring 
of social conditions calls for the developnent 'of far more^ descriptive 
measurement which is more social aiid less ecbnomlc or dOTOgraphic than 
most social science reseaixih tp date/ NornattVe.consicfei^tions oftai 
constj?airi the cievelqc«nait of meanlngftil social" indi^tors. Indeed, 
investigators have documaited unexpected higi' levels of satisfaction, 
•within areas that were, for all intaits and purposes, disreput^le slum 
areas (Suttl^s, 1968; Gans, 1962). Subjective indicators win' undoubtedly, 
force social sciaitists to assess the^role of "^^values, .attitudes ahd 
expectations that serve as intervening .filter^ hetween the person's 
envlronmerit and the ultWite evaluation of t^t perceived oivirOnmait. 
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Table 2 



^ 



Factor'ljihalysls of Comunlty S atjlsfa ctlon Items 



t 



1. ^ Streets and/or Roads \ 
2V Elenentary Sphools 
*3. Hl^ School ' - • 

Fire Protection * 
51 ' Water ^ply 
6. " I*61ice Protection 
•7. • >pK)pplng facilities 
. • 8. Recreatl^ial 'iPacllltles 
■*9. Nei^ilSorllnegs 



Factor I 

-.190. .. 
-.013. 

.017 

.206 

.010 •. 

.150. 

.162 
-.056 . 

.211 



' Eactcwp -S, , Factor III ■ Factor IV 



10. Hospltal-Medlcaa-'B^llltles .73P 
01. Omrches 



12. Medical Doctors • 

13. Job Opportunities ,■ . 

HflH. Dentist . .. .i' 

15. Educational Services for 

■ . ■ Physi.cally or Mentally]* 

. ■' iri- "Handicapped V 

• ' ; Variance Explained 



.378 
.809 ^ 
.107 
.6il2 
.198 



V 



,11.7^ 



- . 582 

.060 
■ .126 
. ..675 

• .665 
.652 
I ,-083 . 

' IOO6 V 

- 4'^- 
.215' 

••;./ 
.105 ; 

.268 

-.040 . 

.218 ■ 

-.057 ' 

r- 
.,051 ' 



12.75^' 



.028 : 

,•872*. 
>836 

. .129 
\04l 
.206 
.016. 
.188 

:.377 

-:on8 

.222' 
-.069 
-.085 
• .156 . 

\o6H 



11.9% 



.181 . 
.0I39 

-.032' , 

.138 
-.061 

,r.7l6 I 
' .7o4. 
r..q43 

• :2o8 : 
-.072 . 
•loji 

.208 
.512 



^ 



11, 



Total* Variance' Explained 50.7J6 
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Table 3- 



' . Coninunity Satisfaction Scsales: InteivcoiTelaticiis.. 
'^^/HSfeans, Standard Deviatic>ns and Cronbach's Alpha*- Coefficients (N=ll66) 



9 • 



«5 




Medical 

Medical ^ -r- 

Public 

Ccannereial ■ , 

Educatia:5al- 

X; , 10.57 

SD . ■ ^« 2.51 

No. of Itens ^ 3 

Cronbach's Alpha 

cierfcs .714 




?ub^J.c\ 
.122 • 



.15.07 
2.33 . 
• H 

-^35 



Cc^nercial, . Educational 



.299 
.313 



12.il9. ^ 
2.66 

.758 



, .061 
.238 
^ .167 

7.67 
1.26 
2 

.774 



9 



ISable 4 



r 



(iie-Vfay Anaaysls of .VaiTiance; Degree of Satisfaction" with 



0^ of 




Small 


Open 
Country 


Grand 
Msan 


Ratio 


Slg. 
Level 


Medical 


11.39 


9.16 


10.63 


10.58 


71.64 


.001 


'Pi)bllc ^ 


, 15.03 


15.1^ 


15.06 


15.07 


0.32 


NS 


Oarnnerclal 


12.75 


11.71 


. 13.15 


12.49 


27.68 


.001 


Educational 


7.71 


7.65 

• 


" 7.59 


7.67 


0.60 


NS ' 


- (N) 


(618) 


(365). 


(183) 


(II66) 







« Each ceil entry tjndfer residential location rgiresents the mean of the 
particular seiM.ce. 
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